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Foreword 


This short book is a record of the life of my father, Keith Burns, 
written by him for the benefit of anybody who might be interested 
and, as he mentions, particularly his grandchildren. Although he 
must have committed quite a considerable amount of time to 
writing this document, he hardly spoke about its existence. It was 
seven years after his passing in 2013 that I asked Mum about it with 
a view to reading it and, perhaps, making it available to a wider 
audience. 


And so, in June 2020, we opened the two wooden chests in which 
Dad stored his important records and found the blue hardback 
exercise book that he had used. As well as the main body of the 
memoir it contained two collections of loose pages in separate 
envelopes, one of biographical notes and one of memories of his 
service in the Navy. The main body of the memoirs was written on 
alternate pages of the notebook, in Dad’s distinctive and meticulous 
hand. My brother, Neil, and I shared the duties of typing up the 
manuscript and producing the little book which you are now 
reading. 


The main part of the work was written in 1999 and 2000, with a 
short piece added in 2007 in response to encouragement from Neil. 
It starts with some family background. This is a fascinating and 
colourful piece, quite moving at times in its depiction of the lives of 
our ancestors. There follows a charming account of his childhood 
and school days followed by memories of the early days of his long 
career at what we will always think of as ‘the Gas Board’. The story 
concludes with details of his time in the Royal Navy, from joining 
up at the age of eighteen until his arrival at Trincomalee on board 
HMS Undaunted at the end of 1944. 


The narrative you are about to read is exactly as told by Dad in his 
blue exercise book, with minor additions of detail taken from the 
two separate documents that he stored with it. 


Ian Burns 
Great Boughton 


June 2020 
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The Burnses and the Wilsons 


It is 1st November 1999 and I am Keith Burns, living at Brontë 
Close, Blundellsands, Liverpool. I am seventy-four years of age. 


My intention is to write about my life and the social conditions 
during that time, primarily for the benefit and interest of my 
grandchildren. There are bound to be many repetitions as particular 
incidents are recalled. 


I was born at 19 Gordon Road, Seaforth on 15th March 1925, but 
first some background information on my parents. 


My father, Arthur Burns, was born in Scott Street, Bootle in 1891 
but after spending some time at Bedford Road School he moved 
with his family to Hoylake, Wirral. I am unclear when this would 
be, but my guess is that it was in the very early 1900’s. His father, 
also Arthur, was a plumber and on leaving school at fourteen in 
Hoylake my father commenced his apprenticeship in the same 
trade. About 1910 he went to Canada with some friends to work on 
a farm in Manitoba. This was Oak Ridge Farm, Neelin (near 
Cartwright), Manitoba. In 1913 he had to return to Hoylake when 
his father died and he found employment there as a plumber. He 
had a brother, Walter, who spent most of his life living and working 
on the gas works at Pontlottyn, near Caerphilly, South Wales. A 
sister, Kate, who married Ernest Mickle, lived her married life in 
London but one of her sons came to live in Darmonds Green, West 
Kirby and may still be there. I have never made contact. A younger 
brother of my father, Bertie, was lost at sea during the First World 
War when his ship, Arabic, was torpedoed. He was an electrician. 
On returning from Canada, my father joined the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, based at HMS Eaglet, a shore base near the Pier 
Head, Liverpool. This was a part-time (spare time) Naval 
organisation operating in support of the full-time Royal Navy. As a 
consequence, on the commencement of hostilities of the First World 
War (1914-18) he was ‘called to the colours’ in the Navy proper for 
the duration of the war. I am only aware of one ship on which he 
served, HMS Orvieto, an armed merchant cruiser attached to 10th 
Cruiser Squadron. I am not aware of any actions in which he took 


part. 


At the end of the war he joined the Merchant Navy, being employed 
as a Sanitary Engineer with the White Star Line. His duties were of 
a plumbing nature. He had married Helena Wilson in 1917 at 
Frankby (Wirral) Parish Church. Most of his journeys were to New 
York or Montreal though he did also go to the Mediterranean. He 
would return to either Liverpool or Southampton. 


My brother Douglas Arthur was born on 3rd April 1920 and my 
sister Thelma on 9th November 1921. 


In 1924, shortly before I was born, my father left the sea, having 
obtained employment with Liverpool Corporation as an Inspector of 
Diseases of Animals, work which today would be carried out by the 
Environmental Health Department. Much of his work, though not 
all, was centred on the docks where animals, large and small, were 
arriving from abroad. His responsibility was to ensure that they 
were fed, housed cleanly, and cared for in a reasonable manner. 
This was a job for life and though the salary was not good, the 
security of employment was greatly valued. He earned about two 
pounds ten shillings (£2.50) per week from which a deduction 
would be made to finance a retirement pension at the age of sixty- 
five. 


This meant that throughout the remainder of his life and 
throughout the time of my upbringing he was employed and paid 
an acceptable salary. By the time he retired he had become the 
Chief Inspector, supervising about four other inspectors. 


My father was a strict teetotaller, fairly religious as a church 
warden in his later years and all his interests related to his home 
and family. He was strict, fair and a good father endeavouring to 
see his children have an easier life than he had had. During the last 
twenty five years of his life he suffered with heart problems 
(cardiomyelitis) and duodenal ulcers. He died aged seventy in 
Birkenhead General Hospital, now demolished, on 22nd April 1961. 


My mother Helena (née Wilson) and always known as Lena was 
born in Greasby, Wirral in 1894. Her father was head gardener at 
one of the great Halls on the Wirral. Her mother had come from 


Otley, West Yorkshire to train as a nurse at a hospital (the Women’s 
Hospital, I think) in Shaw Street, Liverpool. At that time Greasby 
consisted almost entirely of two or three rows of whitewashed 
cottages, but it had its own parish church and village school. This 
school had only one teacher, Mr Opie, who taught all ages from five 
to fourteen. She had a good education and this was evidenced from 
the many letters she wrote to her friends, and to me later when I 
was in the Navy. Her grammar and spelling were impeccable. She 
had a younger sister, Annie, who came to be known in our family as 
Nannie, and a younger brother, Tom (not Thomas, who was his 
father) who was a market gardener. 


My mother’s father had two semi-detached houses built in Mill 
Lane, Greasby and these still exist. They are called ‘Heathfield’, 
which I always knew my grandparents to occupy and ‘Burnside’ 
which in my lifetime was occupied by my Uncle Tom and his wife 
Lucy and family. Today the houses are occupied by my cousins, 
Uncle Tom’s children, Edna in one and Frank in the other. I have 
not seen either of these cousins for nearly fifty years though my 
sister is in contact with them. The houses had two large fields to 
their side where my grandfather kept a pony. There was no gas or 
electricity and no piped water supply. Lighting was by paraffin 
lamps, cooking was done on an open range and water was drawn 
from a well in one of the fields. It would be drawn in buckets and 
my memory is of it being very cold and very fresh to drink. About 
1950 electricity became available and was used for lighting and 
cooking, and about the same time a water supply was provided. At 
this time it became forbidden to use the water from the well, 
presumably for health reasons. My grandfather turned part of the 
land into a small market garden and the family certainly never 
bought vegetables. He was a very religious man, what we would 
today call a lay preacher, and every night without exception after 
he had had his supper which was served on the table prompt at 
8pm, he would sit in his chair and read his bible till bedtime. 


After leaving school my mother worked as a nanny to several well- 
to-do Wirral families. The only one of which I know any details 
lived at Willaston Grange, Willaston and my sister tells me that the 
family’s name was Tod. This family was well known in Liverpool 
shipping circles for many years. One of her employers used to take 
holidays in Kent, at Penshurst and Chislehurst. She would travel 
with the family and so, unlike so many of this era, she did have the 
opportunity to see another part of England. She met my father 
when, as a plumber, he was called to work at the house where she 
was employed. This must have been prior to the 1914 war but they 
didn’t marry until September 1917 when my father was on leave 
from the Royal Navy. 


In 1922-4, by which time my mother had two small children, she 
would travel with them, by train, to Southampton when my father 
sailed into that port. 


Her sister (Nannie) married a butcher from Wales, Eddie (Idwal) 
and they lived all their married lives with my grandparents. They 


had no children. Eddie managed a butcher’s shop in Upton, 
Birkenhead. They were very keen on motorcycling in the 1930’s and 
had a motorcycle and side-car in which my aunt would travel. I 
recall being taken on the pillion seat for a run by my uncle when I 
was about twelve. My mother must have been very worried. 


My mother’s brother, Tom, married Lucy Lester from an Irby, Wirral 
family. She had a brother Frank Lester who, during the 1914-18 
war was posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross, the highest 
award for conspicuous gallantry. He was killed in his gallant action 
in France. I understand that there is a plaque commemorating him 
in the Methodist church in Irby but I have not seen it. He is also 
commemorated on the War Memorial in the grounds of Thurstaston, 
Wirral churchyard. He was killed ten years before I was born. 


My grandfather also kept hens from which the supply of eggs was 
taken, also the occasional fowl, killed by my grandfather. He also 
kept bees which provided a supply of honey. 


The only toilet was in a small shed outside the house and comprised 
a wooden seat with a large round hole cut in it. Beneath the hole 
was a bucket to collect the human waste. Every day the bucket had 
to be taken ‘up the field’ and emptied as there was no flushing 
system — no running water. 


I could not have wished for a better mother. She was loving, caring 
and an excellent nurse to us as children whatever our mishaps and 
illnesses might be. 


She died in Clatterbridge Hospital on 8th August 1960 from what 
today we would call bowel cancer. 


Bernard Burns 
b1777 
d 1/9/1865 


Arthur Burns 
b 6/3/1821 d 11/11/1909 or 25/11/1909 
m Mary Halsall 31/5/1848 


b6/12/1827 d 7/11/1898 


Mary Elizabeth Halsall Burns Arthur Burns 
b 7/5/1853 d 14/8/1928 b 11/4/1856 d 9/2/1913 
m Henry Peace m Mary Jones 13/5/1883 
b1832 d 1891 b? d4/9/1928 


Walter Burns 
b 30/5/1849 d 7/3/1886 
m Christine 


Lucy Ann Burns James Halsall Burns Amy Burns 
b 14/10/1860 d 21/1/1931 b 19/9/1862 d 15/11/1864 d 30/4/1958 
m James McFadzen m Hannah m Forbes Boden 


Harold Burns 
b 14/4/1868 


Walter Burns Arthur Burns 

b 21/9/1887 9/2/1913 b 11/1/1891 21/4/1961 
m Mary Jones 31/5/1883 m Helena Wilson 24/9/1917 
b? 4 8 b 12/3/1594 2/8/1960 


Bertie Burns Catherine Mary Burns 
b 7/21/1893 d 19/8/1915 b? 4? 
torpedoed 55 Arabic m Ernest Mickle 


Douglas Arthur Burns Thelma Burns 
b 3/4/1920 b 9/11/1921 
m Alma Proudley 1/4/1944 divorced m lames Roebuck Jones 
m joyce ? 24/11/1945 


Keith Burns 
b 15/3/2925 d 7/3/2013 
m Laura Agnes McDonald 18/8/1951 
b 26/4/1929 


Early Years 


And so to myself. I was born on 15th March 1925 at 19 Gordon 
Road, Seaforth, a house which was demolished when the dual 
carriageway, Princess Way, was constructed to take traffic to and 
from the Freeport at Seaforth. Of course I have no recollections of 
that house although in later years I saw it from the outside. 


When I was ten months old, in January 1926, the family moved to a 
newly built house in Waterloo. This was 6 Leopold Road, a home 
which would figure twice at crucial stages of my development as 
child and adult. To move to a new completely up to date house, for 
its time, must have been a wonderful experience for my parents. Yet 
by today’s standards it would be considered very basic. I have 
always considered myself to have been particularly fortunate to 
have spent the next ten years of my life in that environment. The 
houses in Leopold Road were built by Richard Costain & Co Ltd and 
were of a relatively high standard. Costain’s grew in later years, 
became a large national civil engineering company and were 
involved in the construction of major roads and motorways. Their 
chairman, Sir Richard Costain, lived in Upton, Wirral. At a time 
when new houses were available from about £350 (yes, three 
hundred and fifty pounds), the Leopold Road houses cost £600 or, 
with a brick-built outhouse, £650. There was no garage space as 
people did not aspire to cars at that time, but they did have gardens 
at the back and at the front though the soil was very sandy indeed 
due to the close proximity of the shore at the end of the road and so 
the Burnses were amongst the earliest occupiers. 


Among the many benefits of this modern house were electric 
lighting in all rooms and a hot water supply provided from a cast 
iron back boiler fitted behind the fire in the dining (living) room. 
This burned coal and so, when hot water was required, even in 
summer, the fire had to be lit. Coal would be ordered from a coal 
merchant and would be delivered to one’s house on a cart pulled by 
a horse. The coalman would carry the sacks of coal, each weighing 
one hundredweight, i.e. one twentieth of a ton, on his back to the 
point of storage. In our house there was a ‘coal-place’ built under 
the stairs but with sole access from a door in the outside wall of the 


house. This meant that when the fire required more coal, it was 
necessary to go outside to get a shovelful of coal, whatever the 
weather. 


There were practically no domestic electrical appliances in homes 
in those days with the possible exception of small portable one 
kilowatt electric fires. There were no electric sockets in the house 
and portable fires would be plugged into light fittings by means of a 
two-way adaptor plugged into the light fitting. 


The provision of a fitted cast iron, enamelled bath in the bathroom 
was another considerable improvement. Older houses still used 
galvanised baths which had to be filled with hot water that had 
been boiled on the fire. 


The house in Leopold Road had two living rooms, the dining room 
being in constant use but the sitting room being used only on 
special occasions. It had a piano as part of the furniture. The 
kitchenette had a gas cooker and a gas wash boiler. This was a 
galvanised round appliance about two feet three inches tall and 
fitted underneath it was a large gas burner supplied with gas from a 
point on the wall. It would be filled with cold water, soiled clothes 
put inside and then the gas would be lit to boil the clothes, a lid 
having been placed on top of the boiler. 


As we were still many years away from the introduction of 
refrigerators, the only means of keeping food cool was a meat-safe. 
This was simply a space built into the cavity wall in the kitchenette 
which had an air brick to outside, covered with a mesh to keep 
insects out. This was surprisingly effective, though in summer the 
milk would sometimes turn sour. Another way of trying to keep 
milk fresh was to stand its container in a bucket of cold water. Milk 
would be delivered to houses each morning from the dairy, where 
many people had their own cows, in large urns carried in a cart 
pulled by a horse or pony. There were no bottles and householders 
would put a jug outside their front door and the milkman would fill 
this from his urns. 


Upstairs in our house were three bedrooms, two reasonable sized 
and capable of taking a double bed, and one small one for a single 
bed. Then there was the bathroom with bath, wash basin and 


flushable toilet. 


There were fireplaces in the two downstairs rooms and one large 
bedroom. The other large bedroom had the luxury of a small rigidly 
fixed gas fire, but this was very rarely used - probably only at times 
of sickness. The open fireplace in the other large bedroom was 
almost never used regardless of the temperature. Normally the only 
heating in the house would be in the living room, which also had 
the back boiler for heating the water so all the rest of the house 
could be very cold indeed. Hot water bottles were essential for the 
beds. In the winter it was not unusual for the cold water pipes to 
freeze, particularly in the loft adjacent to the cold water storage 
tank. At such times my father’s expertise as a plumber was 
invaluable. He would often be called in by the neighbours to help 
them too. 


Throughout her life my mother always felt the cold - she never had 
the benefit of central heating - and she would sit as close to the coal 
fire as possible and would have a rug over knees. 


Floor coverings at this time were mostly linoleum though carpets 
were becoming more popular. Carpets were normally made in 
standard sizes and when these were laid the surrounding area 
would be covered in linoleum. This arrangement would be normal 
for another thirty years or so before fitted carpets became the norm. 
Electric vacuum cleaners were very much in their infancy - very 
rare, and the usual means of sweeping the carpet was the hand- 
pushed carpet sweeper, often referred to as the Ewbank after the 
name of the most popular model. Just as in later years, the electric 
vacuum cleaner would be known as the Hoover, and the gas water 
heater as the Ascot. 


During the years between moving into Leopold Road and when I 
started to go to school, there were very rare occasions when my 
mother would borrow a vacuum cleaner from a neighbour and as 
the noise it made frightened me, I would have to stay at the 
neighbour’s house while my mother used it. From time to time 
carpets would be taken up from the floor, hung over a strong 
clothes line and beaten with a purpose made beater to remove the 
dust. 


Understandably my personal recollections of this period are few, 
but I shall recount another two or three. Once every fortnight my 
mother would travel to Greasby to see her parents and I would 
accompany her. This entailed taking the bus from the top of the 
road to Liverpool where we would get the underground train from 
Central (Low Level) station to Birkenhead Park from where we 
would use another bus to Greasby village. It was then a walk of a 
good half mile to my grandparents’ house in Mill Lane. I expect my 
mother had to carry me most of the way. When we left, my aunt 
(Nannie) would walk back to the village with us so presumably she 
would help with the carrying as, by this time, I would be quite 
tired. We would be home in time for my mother to prepare tea for 
the family, and presumably to welcome home my brother and sister 
from school. The bus service at that time from Crosby to Liverpool 
was relatively new and, I think, was all single deck buses. The 
double deckers were introduced about the time I started school in 
1930. I seem to recall that at that time the Crosby terminus was 
near to Alexandra Hall, then the Crosby Town Hall. 


Probably my most clear memory of these times before school was 
the day our first wireless set arrived, and we were amongst the 
earlier people to have one. This was 11th November 1929 and I 
shall explain why I know the date so accurately. The wireless was 
made by Cossor and was in a metal case about eighteen inches 
wide, ten inches tall and with a depth of about ten inches. It was, of 
course, electrical but this was before the days of wireless sets being 
supplied with mains electricity. The electric supply was provided by 
two batteries, one dry and one wet, one low tension (L/T) and one 
high tension (H/T). The wet battery was like a heavy glass jar with 
flat sides, and with terminals on top. Most people found that this 
wet battery would last about two weeks and then it would need to 
be recharged. There were shops which provided this service which 
would take about a week and the shop would loan a replacement 
battery while one’s own was recharged. The cost of this service was 
about sixpence - little more than two pence in today's money. The 
dry battery had quite a long life. But this was not all - the set also 
needed an outside aerial which required a very tall pole at the far 
end of the back garden. The aerial wire would run from the back of 
the wireless set, through the wooden window frame, up the wall of 
the house and then at high level to the top of the pole or mast. 


Glass insulators were fitted to avoid earthing. Near to the set there 
would be a switch fitted into the aerial line so that the line could be 
disconnected if there was thunder and lightning about. If this was 
not switched off, the lightning would strike the aerial and feed back 
to the set, even if the set were switched off. This could result in 
damage to the set or, worse still, cause a fire. The reason I recall the 
exact date of getting the wireless is that after the man who had 
installed it had left the house, my mother and I switched on and 
listened to our very first programme which was the Remembrance 
Service from the Cenotaph in Whitehall. Some programmes were 
regionalised with Liverpool carrying the call-sign 6LV, but mainly 
one listened to the National Programme. I think this remained the 
situation until 1939 when the war started and we had two 
programmes nationally from which to choose. Many foreign stations 
could be heard and it was a popular pastime to search the dial to 
see what one could receive. At certain times of the day some foreign 
stations broadcast in English. And so began my everlasting interest 
in radio. 


A final memory of my pre-school days is of my sister Thelma and 
me sitting on the stairs while she taught me to memorise the Lord’s 
Prayer. She did this, very successfully, so that when I started school 
I would be able to join in the prayers said at our assembly each 
morning before lessons. 


School Days 


I started school at the age of five and I imagine that my education 
commenced after the Easter holidays in 1930. Children usually 
started school at the beginning of the term following their fifth 
birthday. 


The school I attended was then known as Crosby Road Council 
School, on Crosby Road North. I think its name now is Waterloo 
Primary School. As my sister (and probably my brother) was still 
attending this school, and she would be eight, she was given the 
responsibility of taking me to school and bringing me home. My 
sister and brother had a routine on their way to school and I 
expected to join this. It was that they walked to Brooke Road West 
where they would meet a milk float - horse and float delivering 
milk to houses. Most milk was delivered to houses at that time by 
the dairymen. They would climb aboard the float and it would take 
them and several others to a point near the school. So on my first 
day I joined the routine which was available solely due to the good 
nature of the milkman. However there was bad news to be 
promulgated. The milkman told us that he would not be able to 
carry us any more as a law had come into force forbidding such 
favours. This was probably due to the introduction of insurance 
laws for passengers, even though they were non-paying. 


So after that first day it was a case of walking the one and a half 
miles to school, home for lunch, back to school and home again at 
the end of the day. The school hours were 9am to noon and 1.30pm 
to 4pm. The four walks meant that from the age of five I was 
walking about six miles each day. The route we took was from 
Leopold Road and via Mersey View, Brooke Road West, Somerville 
Grove, then diagonally across Victoria Park to Rockland Road, St 
John’s Road and Crosby Road North. 


It was not long before I would walk with children of my own age, 

from my own class, who I would meet on the way. There was very 
little or no danger in those days. There were very few cars or vans 
and hooliganism and vandalism were unknown in this district. All 
the teachers were female and very caring including the 


headmistress, Miss Broadbent. Schools had headmasters and 
headmistresses in those days, before they were known as 
headteachers, this being more politically correct and was 
introduced roughly about the 1980’s. 


In the classroom we sat at desks for two and each child had a 
square piece of slate with chalk to write on the slate. I recall that 
when we started to learn to count we used small sea-shells of a 
fairly solid type. When we progressed to using pens and ink for 
writing we had desks which had a hole at each top corner into 
which a pot inkwell slotted. These would be refilled from time to 
time. The nib needed to be dipped into the liquid ink after writing 
every four or five words. 


If it was raining heavily then we would travel on the bus, single 
deckers when I started school but soon to be replaced by the 
exciting double deckers. The buses did not have numbers at that 
time but used single letters and so the service we used was the ‘B’ 
bus. This stopped at the top of Leopold Road and we would get off 
at the Crosby Road end of South Road. The fare was 1d (one old 
penny). As our parents’ money was so restricted, we would only use 
the bus in very bad weather. Toilets at the school were outside in 
the school yard and, as I recall, the standard of hygiene was not 
particularly high. No toilet paper was provided so pages had to be 
torn from exercise books. This was still the case at the Grammar 
School years later. 


At this time the more popular brands of cigarettes included 
cigarette cards in their packets and these were collected by children 
in the endeavour to eventually collect a complete set. Each set 
related to a particular topic such as Kings and Queens of England, 
footballers, radio celebrities, road safety, the coronation of King 
George VI and railway engines. There were also ships and motor 
cars. 


When going to school on my own, a little later, I would kick a 
tennis ball all the way from home to school and back from school to 
home, kicking the ball against the garden walls as I ran along. 
There was a house in Rosebery Avenue where the Liverpool 
footballer Matt Busby lodged. He would often come out and give 
me the card from his cigarette packet when I passed. He would go 


on to achieve even greater acclaim as the manager of Manchester 
United’s ‘Busby Babes’, many of whom perished in the terrible 
aeroplane crash of 1958. 


Marbles was another game played with my friends but this would 
only be on the way home from school as it was played along the 
gutters and slowed down the journey. Much, if not all, our 
entertainment was self-made and much was physical with skipping, 
hopscotch, various ball games and going for walks. Our parents had 
no cause to worry about us when we were out on our own, though I 
am sure there was some concern if we were later home than 
expected - but the situation was far removed from what exists 
today. The fear would be of accidents and certainly not of 
abduction as it would be today. 


At about the age of eight or nine I joined the choir of St Nicholas 
Church, Blundellsands. At that time this church and parish were 
among the wealthiest in Liverpool and membership of the choir was 
a useful part of one’s education. The congregation included many of 
the city’s leading businessmen who lived locally in the large 
Victorian houses, a few of which remain today. Being in the choir 
meant attending the morning (11am) and evening (6.30pm) 
services each Sunday. For those of us who were also members of the 
Sunday School it meant we were going to church three times each 
Sunday. The Sunday School was held in the Church Hall at 3pm and 
was attended by very many children between the ages of about six 
to fourteen. A Sunday School Treat was held once each year on a 
weekday afternoon when the children would have to get permission 
from their day school to be away on that afternoon. The usual 
venue for the Treat was Southport to which we would travel by 
train and then spend much of the afternoon in the fairground or on 
the boating lake. We took our own food to eat. 


Perhaps the first time I met any notable person in my lifetime was 
through the Sunday School. A missionary exhibition was being held 
in Liverpool at the Central Hall, Renshaw Street I think, and the 
School Superintendent, Miss Watmough (from Brighton-le-Sands 
Post Office on Bridge Road) invited me to accompany her on the 
Saturday afternoon and at the exhibition I was introduced to Mary 
Livingstone-Wilson who was the daughter of the missionary- 


explorer David Livingstone. She too was a missionary and as I 
remember a very likeable, warm and friendly lady. I have her 
autograph in my autograph album. 


Reverting to the church choir I should point out that in addition to 
singing at the morning and evening services each Sunday, it was 
compulsory to attend choir practice on two evenings each week. 
Choirboys were paid and as I recall we received two shillings each 
month, the two leaders were paid an extra sixpence (old money). 
On pay nights the boys would visit the local chip shop on the way 
home from practice and probably spend twopence of their pay on 
chips, a real treat. From time to time we would be asked to attend 
church for funerals and weddings. As funerals were usually held 
during the week, we would have to request permission to be absent 
from school for a couple of hours and this was not always granted. 
The same applied to weddings though most of these would be held 
on Saturdays when we were not at school We would always 
welcome these services as we were very well paid for our 
attendance. Each funeral attracted a payment of two shillings and 
sixpence, and weddings no less than five shillings. This latter was a 
wonderful payment when many adults were lucky to earn two 
pounds and ten shillings for a full week’s work with early morning 
starts and late finishes. In other parishes the payments were not as 
high as the parishes were not so affluent. 


Our choirmaster was quite a strict disciplinarian though kindly and 
fair. His full-time occupation was a music master (teacher) at Alsop 
High School in Walton. He was also generous, as when he invited a 
group of about six of us from the choir including both my brother 
and myself to visit Chester with him on a Saturday afternoon and to 
hear the cathedral choir singing evensong. As we walked around 
the cathedral we happened to meet either the Bishop (who was 
later Archbishop of Canterbury) or the Dean. I am not sure which, 
but he suggested to our choirmaster that at a future time when the 
cathedral choir would be on holiday, he should bring the full choir 
to sing, as the cathedral’s choir, at evensong one evening. The 
invitation was readily accepted and some time later I was in the 
choir when we sang at the cathedral. We may have done this twice 
but I am not sure. So I am able to say that I sang in Chester 
Cathedral choir. 


I recall on one of our visits being shown a carving on the end of one 
of the pews. It was of an elephant and had been carved by an 
African native (I think) who had never seen an elephant but had 
been told about them. The carving was a very good likeness. On 
many occasions since that time when visiting the cathedral, I have 
searched for that carving but have never found it. 


At this time I also joined the church’s Cubs (Junior Scouts) but 
remember almost nothing of that except for a weekend camp, under 
canvas, in the grounds of a large Blundellsands house somewhere 
near Burbo Crescent but, this too, I cannot now identify though I 
suspect it was demolished years ago when new houses were built on 
the site. This was my first time away from home and the care of my 
family but I did not enjoy it. 


It was probably about this time that I got my first real (Hornby) 
train set. That would have consisted of an engine and two coaches 
together with enough rails to form a circle track with about a two 
foot diameter. The engine was clockwork of course and would make 
about six circuits of the track before needing to be rewound. 
Hornby trains and Meccano building sets, both made by the same 
firm which was a Liverpool firm, were much prized toys and the 
firm published a catalogue of their products. This would show every 
piece of equipment available for the train sets - so many things like 
signals, points, lines, stations, signal boxes and so much more. This 
catalogue was obtainable free from the suppliers and when I had 
one of these I could and did spend many hours looking through it, 
thinking how wonderful it would be to have these things, yet 
knowing, and accepting that money did not run to such things. But 
it was good to dream of it. 


Christmas was something to which we looked forward. I remember 
the Christmases we had from about the time I was six or seven. On 
Christmas Eve after my father came home from work, we would 
travel by bus, train, and bus to my grandmother’s house in Greasby. 
There would be much excitement as the time arrived for going to 
bed. In the bedroom were two double beds, one for my mother and 
father and we three children all went into the other. After we were 
asleep, presents were placed at the foot of the bed and when we 
awoke we would feel the weight around our feet. 


Before breakfast my aunt (Nannie) who also lived there would put 
records of Christmassy music on the gramophone, also clockwork 
but quite a piece of furniture. A new needle had to be put in the 
gramophone after playing about half a dozen records. These were 
the great days of 78 r.p.m. records which were made of shellac 
which was very brittle and so records were easily broken. Christmas 
Day we played with our toys in the parlour which must have been 
the only day in the year when that room was used. Grandma 
cooked the Christmas dinner on the big black cooking range which 
had an open fire burning coal and which provided the heat for the 
living room in which the stove was situated. All water had to be 
heated in pans or kettles on the stove as the house did not have a 
hot water system. Also there was no water supply laid on to the 
house and the water had to be brought in buckets from a well in the 
field attached to the house. No electricity, with light being provided 
by paraffin lamps. We would return home together with our 
presents which would include an apple, an orange, and chocolate 
money, on Boxing Day. Another favourite present from that time 
was a bus conductor’s outfit which included a peaked uniform cap, 
tickets and a ticket punch, and then there were the sweet cigarette 
sets which were cigarettes made of a sugary substance. We would 
pretend to be grown up with the ‘cigarette’ in our mouths as we 
slowly nibbled away at the sweet substance. 


On the afternoon of New Year’s Day we would all go to the 
pantomime at the Liverpool Empire Theatre. These were the days of 
great pantomimes with the top theatrical stars performing. My 
father had to go to work on New Year’s Day but he had the 
afternoon off. In those days it was not a public holiday. 


We were very fortunate to have such splendid Christmases and I 
still wonder how my parents could afford to give us such a 
wonderful time and similarly how my grandparents could afford to 
provide such excellent fare. I was a very fortunate child. 


This good fortune extended to our summer holidays. The school 
holidays at the council (primary) school were four weeks in the 
summer and from the age of about six or seven the family always 
had two weeks holiday away. My parents would book a cottage to 
which we would travel and then my mother would do the cooking. 


This was another joy which did not come the way of most children. 
Sometimes we went to the Isle of Man which had the added 
excitement of the sea voyage of four hours to get there. On different 
occasions we stayed in Ramsey, Laxey and Onchan and in other 
years we went to North Wales. One of the holidays was at Aberech 
near Pwllheli and another at Llanddona in Anglesey. 


My childhood was very privileged and my parents deserve great 
praise for making it so. 


When writing about shopping habits I should have made mention of 
the shops we used at this time. Of course there were no such things 
as supermarkets and so it was necessary to patronise a number of 
small shops. 


There was a row of these shops on Mersey View, between 
Heathfield Road and Brooke Road West. These included a grocers 
(Irwins ¬ part of a Merseyside chain), greengrocers (Ross’s), a 
newsagent/sweet shop, butchers, chemist and others. So my mother 
would go from shop to shop receiving ‘over the counter’ service but 
one had to know what one wanted before going into the shop. The 
shopkeepers became friends as they were seen several times each 
week - no fridges or freezers in homes in those days so goods had to 
be bought fresh. There was a dairy and when as a child I was sent 
there to buy a dozen eggs, the lady in the shop would give me 
thirteen, the extra one being a pullet’s egg which she said was for 
myself. 


The grocer, greengrocer and butcher all employed errand boys to 
deliver purchases by bicycle to people’s houses. I think they may 
have made a charge of a penny or twopence for this service but we 
rarely, if ever, used them. This was a job which was often the first 
job boys would have after leaving school at the age of fourteen. 


It is probably worth mentioning that at this time each school class 

would have about fifty pupils which would horrify today’s teachers 
but it worked very well, partly due I suspect to the great degree of 
discipline which operated then. The system of teaching was ‘whole 
class teaching’ to which it seems we are now returning in the year 

2000. A pity we ever departed from it. 


I had developed an interest in football though I don’t know how this 
came about as my father was not interested and my brother, now 
playing organised football at the Secondary (Grammar) School 
thought it was a waste of time. 


I started to go to watch what was then the top amateur team, 
Marine, playing at their ground in College Road. If we arrived at 
half-time we were usually allowed in free to the second half of the 
game. If we went in for the start of the game for which the 
admittance charge for children was threepence, we could often get 
in by putting down just a penny and walking through the gate. In 
those days there were not as many leagues at the top end of the 
amateur or semi-professional game and Marine played in the 
Liverpool County Combination. The players came from Merseyside 
and quite a few from North Wales. They were school teachers, 
postal workers and a wide range of occupations at all levels. Marine 
won their league championship nearly every season and would 
usually do well in the English F.A. Amateur Cup competition. They 
were the top amateur team in the north-west and the cup 
competition would bring them to play their equals (and betters) 
from other parts of the country. Attractive games were played 
against South Bank (Middlesbrough), Barnet (now in the league), 
Southall, Bishop Auckland and Enfield. This was where I learned 
my football and I continued to watch Marine regularly until 
graduating to Liverpool and Everton in the late 1930’s. 


I recall well an occasion when a flying display came to perform in 
Crosby. These were usually bi-planes, very slow, which would 
perform aerobatics - remember, aeroplanes were still in their 
infancy. They did not really begin to develop until the 1939 war 
began. At the flying display, the public were offered flights in the 
planes, probably two passengers at a time, for a charge of five 
shillings (25p) and somehow my father managed to offer us three 
children the opportunity to go on one of these flights. I cannot 
imagine where he found the money. However my brother and sister 
both took the opportunity to make their first flight but I asked my 
father for just threepence (1.5p) so I could go to watch the football 
at Marine. 


About twice a year, together with my brother and sister, we would 


be allowed to go to one of the local cinemas on a Saturday 
afternoon. This would cost fourpence each and the film would be a 
comedy featuring Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd or one of the other 
big film comedians. I was never attracted by western or cowboy 
films though most young boys were. The cinemas we usually visited 
were the ‘Regent’ on Liverpool Road which is now St. Mary’s 
College Fitness Centre and the ‘Corona’ which has now been 
replaced by the shops on the corner of Mersey Road and College 
Road. 


In January 1936 the family moved to a large detached house at 68 
Litherland Park, Litherland. This house had two large entertaining 
rooms, a back kitchen and a kitchen, and four bedrooms and two 
attics. My brother Douglas chose to have one of the attics as his 
bedroom and we used the other as a playroom with a model railway 
track running round the room. This was quite an attraction for our 
friends. 


As I was approaching the time when I would leave Crosby Road 
Council School it was decided that I should continue to attend that 
school rather than move to a Litherland school. 


My mother did not want to move house and eventually came to an 
arrangement with my father that if she agreed to the move, he 
would buy her an Aberdeen terrier, which he did. This was against 
his wishes as he believed that animals did not belong in houses, 
even with large gardens, and he expected, rightly, that he would be 
the one left with the job of taking the dog for walks. As much of my 
father’s job was related to animals, I think he thought he saw 
enough of them during the course of his work. The family suffered a 
few setbacks immediately after the house move which made my 
mother decide that the house was unlucky. The night we moved in, 
two bicycles were stolen, then shortly after, my mother fell down 
the stairs into the cellar and hurt herself quite badly. There were 
other unfortunate occurrences too. 


I joined the choir of St. Phillip’s Church but I never enjoyed this as I 
had the choir at St. Nicholas. The standard in Litherland was 
nowhere near as high as I had become accustomed to. The pay was 
also much less! 


When children at council schools were approaching the age of 
eleven, the brighter ones would take an examination lasting a day, 
with a view to winning a scholarship to one of the grammar 
schools. Attendance at these schools was fee-paying but those who 
won scholarships would attend free and also have certain other 
concessions. Waterloo Grammar School which was in Cambridge 
Road, Seaforth would award about twenty-five scholarships each 
year, the cost being borne by the local education authority, 
Lancashire at that time. 


Unfortunately as the examination approached I fell ill with jaundice 
and was off school for six weeks. When I returned on the Monday, 
the examination was the following Saturday so I had missed much 
of the lead-up to the exam. I failed. This meant that either I could 
go to the Grammar School as a fee paying pupil or I could go to 
Waterloo Central School (next door to where I had been going) free 
of any fees. My parents decided that they would pay for me to go to 
the Grammar School and for this I shall be eternally grateful to 
them. 


So in September 1936 at the age of eleven and a half I started my 
secondary education at Waterloo Grammar School. Each year in the 
school had three forms, each of about twenty-five pupils. In general 
terms the ‘A’ or Upper form was composed of scholarship pupils and 
the ‘B’ or lower and ‘Remove’ forms were mainly fee paying. The 
exceptions were those boys who had been transferred upwards or 
downwards by virtue of ability. The Remove form was between the 
‘A’ and ‘B’ forms. I spent my first year in the Remove form but at 
the end of this year, due to the results that I had achieved, I was 
moved into the scholarship or ‘A’ form. I like to think that this 
justified my parents’ decision to pay for me to go to the Grammar 
School, though they still had to pay for my education for the 
remainder of my years at the school. Through these years I had to 
work hard to maintain an average position in the form and I cannot 
truthfully say that my school days were the happiest days of my 
life. They weren’t bad though, and I made some good friends. 


There were many activities to occupy people of my age at this time 
and though school was attended every Saturday morning we made 
the most of our spare time. Cycling was popular and this would take 


us into the Wirral or to Southport with rare excursions as far as 
North Wales and on one occasion, on a tandem, to Morecambe. 
Perhaps the longest ride in a day was to Chirk and back. Four or 
five of us would play endless games of football on a field in 
Litherland by Ford Cemetery. I joined the Boys’ Brigade at the 
Wesleyan Church in Wesley Street, Waterloo. This took up a parade 
night once each week, Bible class each Sunday morning and best of 
all, football on Saturday afternoons when we played against other 
B.B. companies in the Liverpool B.B. league. I would often travel to 
‘away’ games by bicycle and in this way I acquired a good 
knowledge of the geography of Liverpool. I was taken to 
professional football matches at Tranmere Rovers by a cousin of my 
mother and her husband and then started to go, from Litherland, to 
the games at Birkenhead on my own. This would usually mean a 
tramcar to the Pier Head, ferry to Birkenhead and then either a bus 
or a walk to the football ground. In the season 1938-9 Tranmere 
had risen to the ‘old’ second division and I saw every home game 
that season including Christmas Day morning. I also went, less 
frequently, to see Everton and Liverpool. My first game at Liverpool 
was in 1937 or 1938 when I saw an F.A. Cup replay against Crystal 
Palace which Liverpool won 3-1. This was on a Wednesday 
afternoon and I was able to go as ‘games’ at school had been 
cancelled that day due to bad weather. By this time I was 
developing a musical interest by listening to the wireless to dance 
bands and what became known as the Big Band Sound. This is an 
interest I have retained to the present time. I could spend hours 
searching out all the different and mostly foreign stations on our 
radio. There were very few British stations. 


In September 1939 the war started and placed all sorts of 
restrictions on people. My brother who had earlier joined the 
Auxiliary Section of the Royal Air Force at Speke, Liverpool, was 
called up and served as a ground based wireless operator 
throughout the period of the war. He spent virtually all his service 
in England and Ireland but went to Belgium briefly at the end of the 
war. 


The annual school trip for a week in Paris could not take place but 
in the summer of 1940 I went to a school camp at Soudeley Castle 
in Gloucestershire. I remember that while we were there, there was 


an air raid warning one night and we all had to leave the building 
in which we were living, and go to shelter under a hedge outside. 
The raid did not materialise and I always thought that we would 
have been just as safe inside had there been a raid. Apart from 
enemy action we were probably in danger of catching pneumonia! 
After the war started, warships both large and small came into the 
docks in Bootle and Liverpool and I would cycle down to Gladstone 
Dock and look at them from outside the railings. Access to the 
docks during wartime was very severely controlled. This helped to 
develop my interest in the Royal Navy which was encouraged by 
my father as he had served in the 1914-1918 war. 


It was probably about May in 1940 that I took the School Certificate 
Examination, the passing of which was essential in order to find 
employment in an office job such as I aspired to. It was a great 
relief to find that I had passed the examination, even though I only 
just managed to achieve success. I received Credits (good passes) in 
Mathematics which included separate papers for arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry; French and English Grammar, 
and Passes in Physics and Geography. I failed in History and 
German. At the end of that school year in July 1940 I was only 
fifteen and the school leaving age was sixteen so I returned to 
school in the September, but my father obtained permission for me 
to leave the following month on the understanding that I would 
continue my education. So, for the next two months I attended a 
Commercial College on Stanley Road, Bootle opposite North Park 
where I was taught shorthand and typing. When I started work I 
never used the shorthand and quickly forgot it, but the typing has 
been useful throughout my life though not much used at work or at 
home. 


The Gas Company 


I applied for a job as a Junior Clerk to the Liverpool Gas Company 
which was one of the very best companies in the city, both in terms 
of efficiency and in pay, and in caring for its staff. The bosses 
appeared to hold pupils of Waterloo Grammar School in high regard 
and quite a few old boys were working there. I was called for an 
interview with the Personnel Officer (they were very rare indeed at 
that time ¬ the Company was always ahead of its time) and his first 
question to me was to enquire as to my best subject at school. I told 
him it was French and most of the rest of the interview was 
conducted in that foreign language. I was delighted to receive an 
offer of a job as Junior Clerk a few days later and I commenced my 
employment on 10th December 1940 with what would be the only 
employer of my life (in its various forms) through to retirement on 
pension forty-five years later. 


During early May 1941 Liverpool suffered the worst bombing of any 
British city other than London and in Litherland Park, where we 
were still living, a land mine landed, well almost. These were huge 
bombs which were dropped from the German aircraft by parachute. 
This one landed in a tree about 150 yards from our house and as it 
didn’t hit the ground it didn’t explode. There was fear that it would 
drop and explode which, had it happened would have destroyed all 
the houses in the immediate vicinity. Everyone was completely 
evacuated and we went to stay with a friend just a short distance 
away. After about 48 hours the mine was defused by the army, and 
we were allowed to return home. Earlier a fairly small bomb had 
landed in our back garden and fortunately it landed in the soft earth 
of the border and did little damage other than making a large hole 
in the garden. Had it hit the house, the house would have been 
destroyed. We were very lucky. 


Prior to 1937/8, the Head Office of Liverpool Gas Company was on 
the eastern side of the corner of Duke Street and Kent Street, but 
then it moved to the new building at Radiant House, 18-26 Bold 
Street. I was working in the old offices at Duke Street but one night 
during the May blitz, these offices were hit, set alight, and 
destroyed. This was a severe blow to the company, and most of 


those of us who had been working there were transferred into the 
offices at Bold Street. The offices at Duke Street were never rebuilt 
and were eventually sold to Liverpool Corporation. 


Most firms used volunteers from their staff to work, say one night 
per week, as fire guards (‘firewatching’ was the misnomer) and I did 
my turn. In the event of their building being set alight by bombing, 
the team would provide immediate action until the fire brigade 
could attend. I should have been on duty on the night following the 
offices being bombed. On that morning there was very little public 
transport as so many roads had been damaged or were covered in 
destroyed buildings so I went to work on my bike. As I turned the 
corner into Duke Street, there was our building in flames. Much of 
the city centre was destroyed that night. 


The start of the war brought many restrictions of various sorts. 
There was an immediate closure of all places of entertainment 
though this was relaxed after a couple of months. Popular 
entertainment had been mostly based on theatres, cinemas and 
football. When football restarted it was regionalised, mostly on a 
north/south basis and professional players were allowed to play for 
any team. This meant that players who had been called up to the 
forces would play for the club nearest to where they were based. 
Many of them were serving as Physical Training Instructors. 


Cinemas and theatres closed relatively early, at perhaps 9pm or 
9.30pm. Most people visited a cinema at least once each week and 
they were greatly frequented by young couples who were ‘going out 
together’. At the start of the war, Waterloo and Crosby had five 
cinemas. These were Regent (now St. Mary’s physical recreation 
centre on Liverpool Road); Corona (now replaced by shops on the 
corner of Mersey Road and College Road); Plaza, still existing. This 
cinema had opened for the first time on the day before the war 
started; Queens in South Road now replaced by Waterloo 
Furnishing Store and the Winter Gardens in Church Road, Waterloo 
which has been replaced by an Evangelical Meeting Place. 


The radio (or wireless as it was known) provided the entertainment 
in the home. There was no such thing as television at this time, 
except for a very few rich people in the London area for whom 
there was only one programme and that was ‘on air’ for only about 


two hours each evening, with small sets and poor reception. 


Rationing of various commodities was introduced and was very 
strictly enforced. This applied to most foods, clothing, petrol (very 
few people had cars anyway), soap. As youngsters we didn’t really 
take much notice of the shortages as somehow, our mothers always 
managed to provide meals for us, however basic. Food rationing 
continued for many years after the war finished and was still in 
force when Laura and I married in 1951 and continued for another 
couple of years. 


People stuck sticky tape criss-crossing all their windows so that the 
windows would not be shattered by bomb blast. All windows had to 
be blacked out and it was a criminal offence to allow any chink of 
light to be visible from outside. Car and bus headlights were shaded 
and showed only a minimum of light, there was no light inside 
buses and trams and there was no street lighting whatsoever so 
everyone carried weak torches to light their way. Batteries were in 
very short supply. The fewer goods that were consumed meant the 
fewer ships would be needed to bring in the goods and so fewer 
ships and lives would be lost at sea. In various urban areas large 
tanks were provided and filled with water. These were EWS 
(Emergency Water Supply) and their purpose was to supply water 
for combating fires started during air raids. Frequently, due to 
bombing, the water mains would have been damaged, if not 
destroyed. 


At work there was a wonderful spirit amongst the staff and I was 
thoroughly enjoying my work though looking forward to my 
eighteenth birthday when I would be old enough to join the Forces. 
Everywhere one went, one saw many people in the uniforms of the 
Royal Navy, Army, and Royal Air Force. People in the Forces were 
not allowed to wear civilian clothes at any time. As time went on, 
we would hear of more and more people we knew having been 
killed in the war. 


About once a week a group of us from the office, young lads and 
girls, would go ice-skating at the ice-rink in Old Swan but I never 
made much progress. 


My enthusiasm for jazz helped to fuel my wish to join the Navy as it 


seemed to me that everyone in the Navy went to the United States. 
Had I realised what the Atlantic Ocean was like, especially when on 
board a small ship such as a destroyer or frigate, I’m sure I would 
have had other ideas, but there was no doubt, the Navy would be 
my choice. Not everyone was able to join the branch of the services 
they would choose. Liverpool, along with Glasgow to a slightly 
lesser extent, was the base for Atlantic convoys, so there was a 
strong US connection, particularly with New York which we 
thought of as dreamland, due to its glossy portrayal in films. 


My office hours at this time, 1941/2, were 8am to 5pm Monday to 
Friday and 8am to noon on Saturdays and I think that by this time 
we had started to have one Saturday in three off. We had two weeks 
holiday each year and nobody had more. 


The Navy 


At the age of seventeen-and-a-half I volunteered for the Navy but 
failed the medical examination. As far as I was ever able to 
establish, my failure was due to being underweight. This was a 
rather strange reason as the Forces at this time were desperately 
short of manpower. So I had to wait to be conscripted at the age of 
eighteen. My medical just prior to this apparently presented no 
problems and to my great joy I was accepted. All young men of my 
age at that time were anxious to join the Forces though naturally 
those who were older, married and with families were not so keen. 
In late March 1943 I received my instructions to report for training 
at HMS Royal Arthur, a shore base sited at what had been a Butlin’s 
Holiday Camp at Skegness. Many naval recruits joined at this base. 
On 30th March 1943, just fifteen days after my eighteenth birthday 
I joined up. 


My father took me to Central Station early on the day, and this was 
where I would take the train from to make the journey. On arrival 
on the platform I met another youth who was also making the same 
journey so, at least, I had company at the start of this adventure. I 
have no idea what my father’s feelings may have been though I 
suspect he had a sense of pride that I was following in his footsteps 
by joining the Royal Navy in a time of war. My mother was no 
doubt distraught at the idea of both her sons being in the Forces, 
with an increased possibility that one of them might not survive. 
This must have been a dreadful period in my mother’s life as she 
would be constantly worrying about our welfare and chances of 
survival. From my mother, I inherited the trait of being a worrier all 
my life. At least it helped to make me a cautious individual. Central 
Station at this time was in two distinct parts. From ground level ran 
trains to various parts of England and from the underground 
station, electric trains ran to the Wirral. At that time Exchange 
Station was still operating, and from here electric trains ran to 
Southport and steam trains to other north west towns such as 
Manchester, Bolton, Blackpool. There were no trains from Central 
Station to Southport or Ormskirk. 


On the journey to Skegness I think we changed trains at Manchester 


(trains ran to Manchester from both Central and Exchange stations), 
and then went via Sheffield, Lincoln and to Skegness. The journey 
would have taken most of the day and we would be met by Naval 
transport to take us to the base. 


Exchange Station was situated in Tithebarn Street, opposite the end 
of Moorfields. The old entrance has been retained and now serves 
as the entrance to the office block, Mercury Court. 


On arrival we were allocated three to a hut. A timber construction 
with a single bed, a double bed with a board fixed down the centre, 
and a wash hand basin. Toilets, showers, and washing facilities 
were in a separate block at the end of the line of chalets, as the huts 
were euphemistically called. These had been the arrangements for 
the holidaymakers before the Navy commandeered the camp. The 
idea of two young men sharing a double bed, even with the board, 
seems unbelievable today but we saw nothing wrong with it at the 
time. 


We were formed into classes of about twenty-five for our initial 
training which lasted six weeks. There was drill, P.E. (then known 
as P.T. - physical training), and many lectures but I’m sure the 
main purpose was to instil into us a sense of discipline, and quite a 
severe one. Among the first things we did were to be issued with 
our kit, and to have vaccinations and inoculations. During this 
period it was decided what function we would perform during our 
service and, like many grammar school boys, I was selected to train 
as a Radio Mechanic. 


My training for this was to be at a civilian technical college in 
Devonport, and at the end of the six weeks, along with the others, I 
made the journey by train to London, in wagons across London 
from Kings Cross Station to Waterloo station, and then on to 
Plymouth. Whilst crossing from one station to the other, I had my 
first brief sight of London, which I found very exciting. In 
Devonport I was billeted in a school, the pupils having been 
evacuated, Stoke Damerel School. Each day we marched from here 
to the technical college and back. Never before or after having been 
of a mechanical mind, I found the course quite stretching, and when 
in August 1943, towards the end of the course, I was given the 
opportunity to transfer to training as a wireless telegraphist, I 


jumped at the opportunity. This resulted in returning to Skegness, I 
think only for four weeks this time, and then being sent to one of 
quite a few centres for training as a telegraphist. How lucky I was 
as I was sent to London where I was in a civilian billet, a hostel in 
Fulham Park Gardens, and what had been a Marconi Training 
Centre for Merchant Navy telegraphists in peacetime, in Earl’s 
Court. I think it was in Trebovir Road. The centre was now Royal 
Naval but staffed by civilians. Outside of the school we had no 
formal duties and so had a lot of free time in the evenings and at 
weekends. 


At this point it is seven years since I last wrote in this saga and it 
was not my intention to continue. However, Neil has expressed the 
view that there would be some purpose to be served in continuing, 
certainly to complete the full story of my naval career and so here it 
goes. 


The free time in London enjoyed by several of my naval friends and 
myself allowed us to go to BBC broadcasts by the leading dance/ 
swing/jazz bands of the time and to meet and get to know the 
leading jazz musicians of that time. Quite a lot had joined the RAF 
and then formed a dance orchestra, the Squadronaires, which 
became the best dance band of its day. They broadcast regularly, 
usually twice each week, and we would join them as often as 
possible. Also at forces clubs we were entertained by top artists 
from various sections of the entertainment world, music hall, the 
stage, and the concert platform. 


At the end of our four months in Earl’s Court we went to another 
Butlin’s Holiday Camp taken over by the Navy, HMS Scotia in Ayr, 
Scotland. Here we finished our training under strict naval 
discipline. As a Portsmouth rating, I then went to several 
establishments around Portsmouth including the Royal Naval 
Barracks (RNB); HMS Collingwood and the Signals School, HMS 
Mercury, which was a barracks rather than a school at Leydene 
which had been a stately home. At this time we were coming up to 
D-Day. When this day arrived I was in RNB and we heard and saw 
the many planes flying over for operations over France. Two days 
later I left by train to join a troop ship, SS Orontes, which took me 
to Naples where I transferred to a French ferry, the Ville d’Alger, to 


Malta where the barracks were, HMS St Angelo. I was not in the 
main barracks but in a signals establishment in another taken over 
school until a draft to HMS Abercrombie, a Monitor, which was in 
Taranto, Italy. We took passage on an Italian cruiser (captured) the 
Emanuel Filiberto, Duca d’Aosta, a beautiful warship. Abercrombie 
was in Taranto undergoing major repairs after having been mined 
in the operations at Anzio. I was in Taranto for eight, very hot, 
weeks, but saw little of the town as most was ‘out of bounds’. The 
promenade around the bay was very pleasant but this large bay was 
completely covered in jellyfish. It was as if one could have walked 
across the bay on them. We eventually set sail for Malta but when 
some miles off the island, the ship hit two mines resulting in her 
being towed by a tug into Valletta. Back to barracks, this time to 
Fort Madliena (which I understand is still there, 2009, having been 
built of stone around 1880). I didn’t like Malta for a variety of 
reasons, but it had been bombed to bits earlier in the war. There 
was a good Forces canteen at the Phoenicia Hotel at Floriana, which 
returned to being a first class hotel after the war. 


In early September 1944 I was drafted to the modern destroyer 
HMS Undaunted which had come out to the Mediterranean 
following her activities at D-Day (Gold Beach). It was mainly anti- 
submarine sweeps in the Med and the Adriatic with visits to Bari, 
Augusta (Sicily), and I think Taranto, before returning to Malta. 
Read Michael Bray’s book One Young Man’s War, 1939-1946, page 
110. It was as we were going alongside at Bari that the captain 
went in too fast and smashed the jetty. This resulted in him leaving 
the ship and being replaced by a new captain, Lt. Commander CER 
Sharp who was a perfect gentleman, unlike his predecessor. From 
Malta we returned home via Gibraltar where we stocked up with 
some of the goods which had become unobtainable at home during 
the war. Bananas were a delicacy. From Devonport we escorted the 
battleship King George V to Scapa and had a very unpleasant 
operation in northern waters with elements of the Home Fleet. By 
this time I realised that I was unlikely to ever overcome my 
seasickness even when the sea was flat calm. I think the captain and 
I were the two worst on the ship. I eventually became used to being 
sick but never stopped suffering, just got used to it. Others were 
bad, but not as bad. In bad weather, we telegraphists would sit ‘on 
watch’ in the wireless office with earphones on our heads, in front 


of wireless sets and with buckets between our knees. Not a pretty 
sight. 


Then to Glasgow from where on 1st November 1944 we left for 
Trincomalee. I recall that it was a beautiful if cold day and we 
sailed down the Clyde with the hills on each side. Our journey took 
us via Gibraltar, Port Said, Suez Canal, Aden (one of the most 
inhospitable climates I experienced and from where it was most 
difficult to get signals in or out due to the all-surrounding 
mountains). A telegraphist’s nightmare, and to Trinco to join the 
Eastern Fleet. It had been about a three week journey. 


By this time I had come to know the other communications ratings 

well, both visual signalmen (flags and flashing lamp in morse code) 
and telegraphists like myself. I suppose there were about twenty of 
us altogether. Most of us, almost all, were about nineteen or twenty 
years old, mostly northerners, half from grammar schools. We were 
all on the same mess, 8 Mess. 


What was a mess? It was our living area with two tables, locked to 
the deck, where we ate our meals, slept, some in hammocks and 
others on the ‘lockers’. These were long, cushioned seats running 
along the ship’s side. Beneath the long cushions were separated 
boxes in which we kept our belongings. We each had one and they 
used to get full of cockroaches. We had our own way of killing 
them, but there were always more. We spent all our spare time in 
the mess, playing games and writing letters. The position of 8 Mess 
was right forward on the port side, one deck down from the upper 
deck. There was very little below us. We got the full effect of the 
sea crashing against the ship’s bows. It was a constant fear that one 
day, in a storm, the ship would not resurface from having the sea 
washing the upper deck, the forecastle. Of course the fear, though 
natural, was unjustified. The ship, after all, had been built by 
Cammell Laird’s at Birkenhead. I should have added that pride of 
place for sleeping was on the tables. Senior ratings usually used this 
privilege. 


Among my colleagues in the mess were three others from Liverpool 
and they used to pull my leg because, they said, I didn’t speak like a 
Liverpudlian. They were Charlie Kenny from Scotland Road who 
had previously been in the merchant navy as a boy and then joined 


the Royal Navy on reaching the age of eighteen. Freddie Rohrer was 
from Tunnel Road, Wavertree and, as I write, he and I are the only 
ones still around. Fred married an Australian girl in about 1948 and 
has lived in Sydney ever since. We remain in close contact on the 
phone. Charlie eventually went to live in Huyton and I attended his 
funeral about two years ago. Then there was Stewart Budge who 
was our radio mechanic though most of his work was related to the 
ship’s radar rather than our wireless equipment. Stewart lived in 
Hall Lane, Aintree and never married. Before joining the navy he 
was a motor mechanic with one of Liverpool’s biggest car dealers, 
Horsman’s, in the city centre. After the war he returned to this 
company and steadily progressed through the various levels until 
eventually he became Managing Director. A very successful career. 
He came to live in a lovely large bungalow in Hall Road East, 
Blundellsands, no more than a mile from where I am writing this. 
He was older than the rest of us, with one exception. 


In addition to telegraphists and signalmen we had two coders. As 
almost all wartime wireless signals were in code, the coders’ duties 
were coding and de-coding. Co-incidentally our coders were the 
eldest and the youngest in our mess. The elder one was the ‘father’ 
of the mess. He must have been in the late thirties, married and 
with a baby son. He died soon after the war ended. The other, 
Johnny, was eighteen and he was to become one of my two closest 
friends and we remained close till he died about three years ago. 
Unlike most of us, Johnny was not a northerner but came from 
Wantage in Oxfordshire, or was it Berkshire. Later he moved to 
Wareham in Dorset. My other close shipmate was Bert Hargrave 
from Bradford. He and I stayed together from when we first met in 
Portsmouth Barracks almost until we were demobbed. We were 
both drafted to Malta and went on the troopships Orontes and Ville 
d’Alger, then the Italian cruiser to Taranto where we both joined 
Abercrombie, back in barracks in Malta and then together to 
Undaunted. I shall explain later how I left Undaunted before she 
came home from the Pacific. 


Of the officers, one I particularly respected was my former Signals 
Officer who was also the Navigator, Sub Lt (later Lt) Jonathon 
Huntingford. He will always be remembered for teaching me a 
lesson in life. Coming into the wireless office during the middle 


watch he found me with my earphones around my neck and the 
radio’s volume turned to maximum. I was fast asleep. His reaction 
was to place a hand on my shoulder and awaken me with the words 
“Burns, one of these days someone will catch you asleep on watch.” 
With that he left the wireless office and the matter was never 
mentioned again. I fully realised what could have happened to me 
and it was a lesson I carried with me through my days in 
management. He put me in touch with our Captain’s widow. Lt 
Commander C E R Sharp had sadly passed away three years earlier. 
He was one of nature’s gentlemen. 


I came back to Portsmouth a few months later and went into 
Portsmouth Barracks. Our hammocks had our name and official 
number (P/JX 455050) heavily printed on the outside in an ink that 
was almost like paint. On my arrival at the barracks it was the 
middle of the night and all the places for slinging a hammock had 
already been taken so I spread my hammock out on the deck (floor) 
under the slung hammocks. Next morning when I awoke and looked 
above me, there was a hammock bearing the name H.K. Hargrave. 
An amazing co-incidence, and we stayed together from then till we 
were demobilised together, leaving the barracks on a bus for the 
station starting our journeys home, the navy being committed to 
history. But there is still much to tell. 


We were in Trincomalee having joined the Far Eastern Fleet. We 
always anchored in the bay as there were no facilities for going 
alongside. We were taken ashore in the ship’s small motor boats. 


While based here we escorted an American merchant vessel to 
Bombay where we stayed for a week before returning to base. We 
also supported aircraft carriers attacking the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. Then with the first elements of the British Pacific Fleet it 
was to Sumatra where the carrier-based planes attacked the oil 
fields at Palembang and then on to Sydney with a brief one night 
stop at Fremantle on the way. As we sailed into Sydney and saw the 
magnificent and imposing bridge, the local radio stations gave a 
running commentary to their listeners. 


After being demobbed in September 1946 I returned home to 
resume my lifelong career in the gas industry in Liverpool. Apart 
from Sydney, the place I would most like to revisit is Guam where 


we spent less than a day having gone there to collect the fleet’s 
mail. We anchored offshore close to the beach which was one of the 
most attractive I ever saw though it was littered with the detritus of 
war. 


Of all my oppos with whom I kept in touch over all these years, 
three have gone in the last year and there are now only three of us 
left. They are Bert Hargrave, now in Poole, Dorset and Fred Rohrer 
who married an Australian girl and went to live in Sydney about 
1949. We remain in frequent contact. 


My time in the Navy was my university education and I hope I 
graduated in the study of life. 


Today I am straying from my normal chronological record as it is a 
special day and I shall give my account of an event which in time 
will take its place in history. I am writing this on the morning of 
Saturday 1st January 2000. This is not just another new year, nor 
even a new century, but the end of one millennium and the start of 
a new one. Ever since my early adult days I had always wondered 
whether I would live to see the year 2000. In the early days the 
chances were no more than fair as seventy-four or seventy-five 
years of age was a very good age to reach. As time has gone on and 
medical research has progressed so this age is certainly not 
exceptional though probably considerably fewer than half the male 
population reach it. Since suffering my heart attack nearly two 
years ago (more of this much later in the book) but here I am 
having made it. 


There have been massive celebrations all around the world to 
welcome the new millennium and colossal amounts of money have 
been spent. The centrepiece is the Millennium Dome at Greenwich, 
London which was opened by the Queen just a couple of minutes 


before midnight though the magnificent ‘show’ had started several 
hours earlier. The high point for most cities was firework displays. 
We watched on television the display on the River Thames at Tower 
Bridge - quite fantastic and the like of which we had never seen 
previously. It was rivalled only by the display at Sydney, Australia 
which we also saw on TV. In Liverpool the Pier Head was the 
centrepiece again with fireworks and light displays on the river. A 
‘concert’ was held in a massive temporary construction at the Pier 
Head and this was attended by 35,000 people - the younger element 
- who paid £75 each. For this year only New Year’s Eve had been 
declared a public holiday and as the day fell on a Saturday, an extra 
day’s holiday is to be taken on Monday, giving a four day break. 


There have been many worries about how computers would react to 
the change to 2000 as apparently many had not originally been 
programmed to do this. Bear in mind that it is only about twenty- 
five years since the introduction of computers in business and a 
mere five years since they started to find their way into homes. The 
introduction into homes (frequently and sadly only for the playing 
of games) is probably at its peak at the present time. It was feared 
that due to computer failure there could be serious disruption to 
life. Among the things at risk were emergency services, the 
provision of electricity, gas and water, banking and cash dispensing 
machines, sophisticated hospital equipment and airline flights. 
Many airline companies decided not to operate today and this 
includes some of the world’s major airlines. For the past two years 
or more, responsible organisations have been taking steps to ensure 
they do not have problems and colossal amounts of money and time 
have been spent. My son Ian’s firm, Capital Bank, a subsidiary of 
Bank of Scotland, allocated something like £15 million to ensuring 
that they do not suffer from any ‘bugs’. We are now half way 
through the day and so far no major problems have been 
encountered though it will only be when people return to work on 
Tuesday that the true situation will be seen. Credit card transactions 
are another field of possible problems. 


Early this morning I went out to buy our newspaper, the Daily 
Telegraph, as the newsagent who normally delivers ours is not 
opening today and I wanted to have a copy of today’s celebratory 
edition. This should be found amongst my artefacts together with 


other special newspapers, mostly relating to war-time. It is an 
absolutely beautiful morning despite being in the middle of winter. 
Although rather damp from last night’s rain it is now like a glorious 
spring morning, very mild with clear blue skies - but not a plane in 
sight. We could not have wished for a lovelier day with which to 
start the new millennium. 


Retirement came at the end of 1985 and although I had enjoyed 
almost every moment of my career, retirement was welcome. Many 
holidays have been taken, just Laura and me, that’s the way we like 
it. Our many motoring holidays in France have been enjoyable and 
educative and are now missed. Also to Rome, New York, Paris. 
While this is not unusual today, in my earlier years such visits were 
way beyond the likelihood or expectation of such as me. 


Laura and I have seen our boys mature, succeed and marry happily 
and they now have their own families, our grandchildren with a 
very different childhood from our own, happy as we were. We are 
proud of them all and they have done us proud. 


Life has been kind to me. 


HMS Undaunted 


HMS Undaunted was a U-class destroyer, built at Cammell Lairds 
shipyard, Birkenhead, in 1943. She was decommissioned in 1974. 
The following is a list of her movements during the time that I 
served on her. 


Depart Arrive 

Glasgow, UK Gibraltar 
Wed 1/11/1944 Sat 4/11/1944 
09:30 20:00 

Gibraltar Port Said, Egypt 
Sun 5/11/1944 Fri 10/11/1944 
12:30 12:00 

Port Said, Egypt Port Teufik, Egypt 
Sat 11/11/1944 Sat 11/11/1944 
12:00 20:00 
Passed through 
Suez Canal 

Port Teufik, Egypt Aden, Arabia 
Sun 12/11/1944 Tue 14/11/1944 
12:00 14:00 

Aden, Arabia Trincomalee, 


Ceylon 


Trincomalee, 
Ceylon 


Bombay, India 


Trincomalee, 
Ceylon 


Trincomalee, 
Ceylon 


Fremantle, 
Australia 


Sydney, Australia 


Manus, Admiralty 
Islands 


Ulithi, Caroline 
Islands 


Leyte, Phillipine 
Islands 


Wed 15/11/1944 
12:30 
Bombay, India 


Wed 6/12/1944 
10:30 
Trincomalee, 
Ceylon 

Sat 16/12/1944 
19:00 
Trincomalee, 
Ceylon 

Mon 1/1/1945 
21:00 
Operations off 
Sumatra 
Fremantle, 
Australia 

Tue 16/1/1945 
15:00 
Operations off 
Sumatra 
(Palembang) 
Sydney, Australia 


Sun 4/2/1945 
15:00 
Parramatta 2 days’ 
leave 

Manus, Admiralty 
Islands 

Tue 6/3/1945 
10:30 

Ulithi, Caroline 
Islands 

Sun 18/3/1945 
12:45 

Leyte, Phillipine 
Islands 

Fri 23/3/1945 
09:30 
Operations off 
Formosa and 
Ryuku Islands 
Leyte, Phillipine 
Islands 

Sat 7/4/1945 
16:00 


Wed 22/11/1944 
08:30 


Mon 11/12/1944 
14:00 


Thu 21/12/1944 
12:00 


Sun 7/1/1945 


07:00 


Sun 4/2/1945 
08:00 


Sat 10/2/1945 
09:30 


Tue 13/3/1945 


13:30 


Tue 20/3/1945 
11:30 


Thu 5/4/1945 
16:00 


Mon 23/4/1945 
18:00 


Leyte, Phillipine 
Islands 


Manus, Australia 


Sydney, Australia 


Manus, Admiralty 
Islands 


Guam, Marianas 
Islands 


Sydney, Australia 


Auckland, New 
Zealand 


Join oiling force 
off Ryuku. Rejoin 
Main Fleet. 
Manus, Admiralty 
Islands 

Tue 1/5/1945 
15:00 
Bombardment of 
Sakishima Island 
Sydney, Australia 
Thu 31/5/1945 
16:00 

Manus, Admiralty 
Islands 

Thu 28/6/1945 
11:00 

(Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombed) 
Guam, Marianas 
Islands 

Fri 6/7/1945 
07:00 

Joined forces with 
American 3rd 
Fleet, 16 Aug for 
operations off 
Japan commencing 
17 Aug (Okinawa). 
Left British Fleet. 
Sydney, Australia 


Fri 10/8/1945 
23:00 

VJ Day 15 Aug. 
Auckland, New 
Zealand 

Sun 19/8/1945 
06:00 

8 weeks refit. 10 
days' leave in Te 
Aroha 

Sydney, Australia 


Thu 18/10/1945 
10:00 

At this point I had 
to leave the ship as 
she was not 


Mon 30/4/1945 
12:00 


Tue 5/6/1945 
13:30 


Wed 4/7/1945 


03:00 


Fri 10/8/1945 
16:00 


Fri 17/8/1945 
10:00 


Wed 22/8/1945 
09:00 


Sun 21/10/1945 
15:00 


entitled to carry a 
Leading 
Telegraphist. I 
joined the aircraft 
carrier Implacable 
and returned home 
on her. 


